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‘LET THE SIGHING OF THE PRISONER COME BEFORE THEE.—ACCORDING TO THE GREATNESS CF THY POWER, PRESERVE THOU 
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HOME AND FRIENDS. 
Oh! there’s a power to make each hour 
* As sweet as heaven designed it ; 
Wor need we roam to bring it home, 
» Though few there be that find it! 4 
We seek too high for things close by, 
And lose what nature found us; 
For life hath here no charms so dear 
As home and-frieuds around us! 


We oft destroy the present joy 
For future hopes—and praise them; 

Whilst flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we'd but stoop to raise them! 

For things afar still sweetest are 
When youth’s bright spell hath bound us; 

But soon we're taught that earth hath naught 
Like Home and Friends around us! 

The friends that speed in time of need, 
When Hope’s last reed is shaken, 

To show us still, that, come what will, 
We are not quite forsaken, 

Though all were night—if but the light 
From Friendship’s altar crowned us, 

*T would prove the bliss of earth was this— 
Our Home and Friends around us! 





- SELECTIONS. | 





From the London Daily News. 

ABOLITION OF DEATH PENALTY. 

A very numerous and highly respectable meet- 
ing took place on the evening of October 16th, in 
the Theatre of the Southwark Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the propriety of immediately abolish- 
ing the practice of legal strangling on a public 
scaffold throughout the British Empire. The 
Rev. H. Christmas, in the temporary absence of 
Mr. Apsley Pellatt, took the chair, and stated that 
the objects to accomplish which the meeting had 
been called together, were certainly most difficult, 
but the difficulties were notinsuperable. The at- 
tempts to abolish the punishment of death had 
been a long time in progress, and the objections 
that were made to them were all but universal. 
But the assistance which had been afforded by 
criminal statistics, had enabled the advocates of a 
more humane legal policy to overcome most of 
the objections formerly urged. It had never at 
any time been contended that the punishment of 
death was productive of benefit either to the indi- 
vidual or to society at large. The only plea that 
had ever been urged in its defence was, that death 
was an evil inflicted only in order that a still great- 
er evil might be avoided. Now, if it could be 
shown that capital punishments had totally failed 
to effect the ends for which they were inflicted, 
and if it could be proved that the practice of put- 
ting men to death was productive of the utmost 
degree of demoralization amongst the community 





at large where it prevailed, then he conceived that 
there would be established two insuperable rea- 
sons for its immediate abolition. (Hear, hear.) 
Acting, therefore, on the experience which had 


the advocates for the discontinuance of hanging 
were prepared to go to the legislature and to as- 
sert that this dreadful punishment could be prov- 
ed to be productive of so much mischief as to call 
for itsimmediate abolition, It had been said by 
the advocates of the gallows that the expiation of 
crime (as it was styled) on the scaffold, acted as 
a determent to others to commit similar offences. 
But was the fact so? (Hear.) In order to show 
how utterly futile such a pretext was, he needed 
only to refer his hearers to the descriptions which 
had so often been given of the scenes and occur- 
rences which took place under the gallows whilst 
executions were going on. (Hear.) If there were 
any country where the full force of the terror 
which the example of a public execution was es- 
pecially calculated to impress itself on the minds 
Ofthe people, it was in Spain, where the criminals 





Pwere strangled (not hanged) publicty on a scaffold. 


The parents where in the practice, when a public 
execution took place in Spain, to hold their chil- 
dren up in front of the seaffold in order that they 
might witness the dying agonies of the man, and 
thus in order to impress the scene upon their in- 
fant minds, and to make them regard it in the light 
of a dreadful occurrence, they were wont to pinch, 
box their ears, scratch, or otherwise torture them, 
until they screamed with pain, so that the recol- 
lection of having witnessed the punishment of 
the ‘ garotte’ might operate as a terrible warning 
to them in after life. In so far, therefore, the 
Spaniards were consistent, by making the public 
exhibition of the punishment of death subservient 
to such views; but did those intentions become 
realised? Wasa moral lesson thus held out to 
the rising generation of Spaniards? So far from 
it, he believed there was not acountry in the 
whole world wherein there were more murders 
and other capital crimes committed than there 
were in Spain. With respect to the punishment 
of death, he was ready to admit that at a former 
period of his life he had certainly thought it was 
right to inflict it in some cases, and he conceived 
its infliction was warranted by the word of Serip- 
tnre. He had, however, greatly altered his sen- 
timents in this respect. (Hear, hear.) Nor was 
he alone in having done so. Men of all ranks 
and stations, and of every grade of intellectual ac- 
quirement, had been led to change their opinions 
on the same ground that he had done, namely, af- 
ter a full inquiry, and upon the complete convic- 
tion that the state of society in which the scriptu- 
ral authority warranted the infliction of death was 
one which had been totally changed by subsequent 
occurrences, and consequenntly, that the laws un- 
der which that punishment had been authorised 
were now obsolete, and ought to be no longer en- 
forced. (Hear.) The Rev. gentleman then in- 
troduced the Rev. Dr. Jabez Burns to the meet- 
ing, for the purpose of proposing the first resolu- 
tion: 

Mr. Apstey Pettatt, who had entered the 
theatre during the last sentences of Mr. Christ- 
mas’s speech, now took the chair, and apologised 
for his temporary absence on the score of an unex- 
pected engagement. He then proceeded to say 
that the question which they were that night met 
to discuss was one of the utmost importance, and 
the greatest amount of zeal would be requisite in 





order to effect the remov 
which authorizes the infli 
ish nent from the statute-book. 


| duction of milder punishments for offencés the 
been already obtained from the history of the past, | amount of crime had very sensibly dimitished. | gate had been in the habit of attending execu- 
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ct society ? Did the terror of suffcring prevent 
the murderer from lifting his hand? He might 
appeal to the case of the boy Wicks to prove that 
itdid not. ‘That victim to the savagery of New- 


(Hear,) Many persons defended the inflietion of | tions, and it might be said that he had thereby 
death on the authority of Scripture. ‘That was | been encouraged to commit the erime which led 


not the arena for discussing the point upon that | 


ground ;_ but, if the Old ‘Testament was to be ap- 
pealed to as the text-book for peval inflictions, 
why should they not continue to inflict death for 
the other offences which were so punished accor- 
ding to the laws of Moses? Why should not 


to his own death. As for the reclamation of the 
man who is hange:|, that was a mere farce, un- 
less the exhortations and attendance of the chap- 
j lain of the prisou could be so considered. For 
| his own part, he believed it was possible fur the 





lowest and most degraded and guilty of human 


adultery—sv prevalent amongst the nigher classes | beings, to be restored to virtue. He believed, 
of society—be punished with death, if the law of that, until the awful boundaries which separate 
the Old ‘Testament was still to prevail in respect life from death passed, man was a reclaimable 
to other crimes? How many instances were there being—(hear, hear)—and it was a pious anda 
not, of men who had been pvt to death judicially truly Christian effort to try to reclaim him, But 
for crimes of which they were afterwards proved a: present the law thrust the unhappy wretch, 
to have been innocent? ‘The Newgate Calender who stood in need of reclamation, out of the 
abounded in such instances, (Hear.) Hethere- | world, and into the presence of his Maker, with- 





fore called upon the meeting to give its sanction 
to the resolution about to be proposed, and thus to 
take a step towards abolishing the blogdy excess- 
es which were still sanctioned by the law. 


The Rev. Jabez Burns arose and proposed the 
following resolution: 

‘ That this meeting regards the infliction of the punish- 
ment of death to be unjustifiable. Whether it is viewed 
on the ground of morality, good policy, or of religion, it 
is in the highest degree prejudicial to the morals of the 
community.’ 

The Rev. gentleman said, he felt rejoiced that 
he lived in the 19th century, and in the sea-girt 
island of Great Britain. ‘There had been dark 
times, when the minds of men were enveloped in 
darkness. But now the schoolmaster was abroad, 
( tear, hear.) There had once existed supersti- 


/outany regard to the question whether he was 
| fit to appear before that awful tribunal or pot. 
| (Hear.) What he sought to eft ct Was, go rens 
der th» law equal. Juries, in order to avoid the 
extreme penalty of the law being enforced, often 
violated their conscience by acquitting men of their 
| offences, It was only recently a man was tried 
for the murder of his wife, and the jury found it 
He was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. A poor wretch was next 
convicted of stealing some spoons, and he was 
transported for ten years. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
What equality of punishment was there? Had 
not death been the consequence of the cruel mur- 
der of his wife, whom he was bound to protect, 
the man would have been proportionately punish- 
ed. When criminals see that the meshes of the 


| manslaughter. 


. ° , r 
tion, He was glad that time was passed. There law are too close for them to escape the conse- 


had been despotism. He was glad that age was 
also past, and that the despotic will of one man 
was no longer able to crush the minds of many. 
Kingeraft was also abolished, and he felt rejoiced 
at living in a free country. ‘They were met that 
night to ascertain how imany of the suffrages of 
the persons around him could be collected in sup- 
port of abolishing the gallows and the hangman, 
(Hear, hear.) ‘There were numbers of people 
now who cried out fur this abolition. Expedi- 
ency likewise called for it. He asked the meet- 
ing werethey prepared to perpetuate the prac- 
tice of putting men to death? (‘ Hear,’ and 
‘No.’) Neither he nor those who thought as he 
did, wished to have the gallows abolished be- 
cause they were enemies to the laws, or to social 
order, or to the government. No, they wished it 
because they were friendly to those institutions. 
But sanguinary laws disgusted and deterred the 
people. What he wished to see was, the proper 
reverencing and maintaini.g the law. He was 
anxious to see the death penalty abolished, in or- 
der that the true ends of the law might be aceom- 
plished. The law ought to seek to effect three 
things, numely, the restitution of what had been 
wrongly taken, protection, and reclamation of 
wrong doers. Any system of law which faiied to 
accomplish these objects was deficient in itself, 
Now let him ask, does the infliction of death on a 
second person give back the life that has been 
taken by the murders, or restore peace to the 
family of the slain ? Certainly not. The execu- 
tion, therefore, of a murderer was a mere sacri- 
fice to vengeance—a complete act of revenge.— 
(Hear.) Did putting a murderer to death pro- 


quences of their offences they cease to commit 
them. The certainty of commensurate punish- 
_ment is the great check upon crime. He wishes 
to effect the repeal of the death penalty because 
he could not reconcile it with the law of God.— 
He knew he was treading on debateable ground, 
but he appealed to the book of scripture in sup- 
| port of his views. Formerly the Scriptures were 
appealea to by the despot as sanctioning his des- 
| potism. ‘The wily priest also held the Bible up 
‘in his defence, that book being the most deter- 
_mined protest against him that ever was recorded. 
The soldier carried the Bible with him and jus- 
tified his bloodshed by it, and even the despicabte 
and polluted wretch, the man-stealer, appeals to 
the same book, and professes to have God’s author- 
ity for holding his fellow in slavery. He envied 
not the advocates of the death penalty the com- 
pany in which he found them. (Hear.) But 
let him ask, was not Caina murderer? Did he 
eseape from the punishment of death fur his 
crime by the reluctance of a jury to convict him? 
Was it not by the immediate act of God that he 
was permitted to live ? Was not Moses likewise 
amenable to death for having slain the Egyptian? 
Were the advocates for the death penalty on 
scriptural authority prepared to enforce it on the 
blasphemer, the Sabbath-breaker, the undutiful 
son, as the law of Moses enjoined? But what 
said the New Testament on this subject? If they 
went there they would breathe only the atmos- 
phere of mercy and living kindness. Would the 
advocates of the death penalty assert that the 
Divine precepts of Jesus Christ meant that the 
man who offended was to be hanged? No; 
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they meant quite the reverse. He averred on the 
authority of those precepts that the death-penalty 
was anti-Christian. The reverend gentleman 
concluded by saying, that if the key note of the 
ery for entirely abolishing the punishment of 
death were sounded throughout the metropolis, 
it would soon resound inthe provinees, and he 
would venture to assert that the Premier was not 
in office, nor would there ever be a prime minister 
in office who would refuse to listen to the benev- 
olent demands of the people.at large. (Loud 
and continued plaudits followed the conclusion of 
this address.) 

The meeting was successively addressed by 
Mes-rs. H. Christmas, Charles Gilpin, J. L. 
Stevens, and Mr, Apsley Pellatt in support of, 
and by Mr. Elliott against the resolution, which 
was carried by a large majority. A second reso- 
lution, pledging the meeting to use its most stren- 
uous efforts to effect the purpose in question, was 
then agreed to, and thanks having been voted to 
the chairman, the assemblage broke up. 





From our New-York Correspondent. 
Execution of Charies Thomas. 


Son of a Methodist Clergyman—.ge—Educa- 
tion—Beloved by his Employer—Trust in the 
Mercy of God—Prefers Death to Imprisonment 
for Life—Distress of the Sheriff and Jurors— 
Feeling at the ‘ Five Points.’ 

New-York, Nov. 20, 1846. 

Bros. Spear: 

Our city has again been the scene of another 
Execution. Some of the circumstances attend- 
ing this case may not be uninteresting to you. 
Charles Thomas, the man who was executed, 
was born in Ulster County, in this State, and was 
about 46 years of age. His father was a Metho- 
dist preacher, and lived when last heard from, 
near Lancaster, Pa; Charles had been brought 
up to attend to religion, and had received a sufli- 
cient education to read his Bible. During the 
greater part of his life, he followed the sea, but 
for the last four or five years, he had resided in 
this city, working by the day or week, as oppor- 
tunity offered. One man for whom he had work- 
ed a number of months, took a deep interest in 
his case, and when he heard of his conviction, 
wept likew ehild, for he had always esteemed 
Charles as a peaceable and industrious man.— 
Since he received his sentence, [ have visited him 
almost daily. For the last few weeks of his life 
he exhibited evidence of sincere penitence, and 
was calm and resigned to his fate, expressing the 
most undoubting confidence in the mercy of 
God. He was very grateful for the attention 
paid him by the clergymen and others who at- 
tended him. When asked at different times which 
he preferred, death or imprisonment for life, he 
uniformly answered, death, even when it was 
suggested to him by aclergyman, that there would 
be achance, inimprisonment, of a pardon after 
the lapse of several years. ‘ ‘True,’ said he, ‘ death 
is awful, but to be imprisoned for life, and never 
to see any of my friends,—why, I had rather die 
at once.’ The efforts that were made to procure 
for him a new trial, or a commutation of his sen- 
tence, were male by the Sheriff, and some of the 
Jurors who convicted him ; and it is highly cred- 
itable to the Sheriff and his Deputies, and worthy 
of notice, that they used great exertions to in- 
duce the Governor to relieve them of the awful 
duty imposed upon them. ‘Their distress was 
apparently much greater than that of the prison- 
er, and so with some of the jurors. Not but 
that they deemed the sentence just, according to 
the Laws of the State, but the thought that they 
were to be more or Jess instrumental in taking 
the life ofa fellow-being, caused them to use 
great exertions to avert so terrible a responsibili- 
ty. But it was impossible. The Governor, with 
his legal advisers, after examining the case, deem- 
ed it to be one without any claim to his interfer- 
ence. 

Must there not be something wrong in a Law 
which brings so much distress upon the Judge, 
the jury, and the Sheriff, and so little upon the 
criminal ? To whom is an Exeeution any satis- 
faction? When I went into some of the vilest 
groggerics on the ‘ Points,’ in search of a witness 

in the case, the suggestion that a ‘ Hanging’ 
night not take place after all, was received by 
the degraded inmates of these places, with mur- 
murs of disappointment, and displeasure ; even 
the man who sold the liquor that eaused the mur- 
der, regarded our efforts to deprive the Gallows 
efa victim, as sxcriligious inthe extreme. Al- 
though an Execution is now hidden from the 
gaze of the vile and degraded crowds that former- 
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‘ly attended it, still it panders to their depraved 
appetites to know that ene .is going on, or has 
taken place. ‘They talk and gloat over the ac- 
count they receive of it, with great gusto. 
But my sheet is nearly full and I will not indulge 
in the reflections that crowd upon my mind, A 
‘few words in relation to the closing scenes of this 
awful tragedy. 

Charles had requested me to call and see him on 
‘the day appointed for his Execution; accordingly 
as early as nine o’clock in the morning I visited 
him, and found him in the same calm and re- 
|signed frame of mind, as when I left him two 
days before. I found with him the Rev. Messrs. 
Hatt, Everets and Leys, and one of the jurors, 
who prayed and sang with him. He then desired 
to be left alone for half an hour, and I gave him 
my Hand to bid him the Jast farewell, and he 
lo« at me witha beseeching look, and said 
‘Come and see me one more.’ His execution 
was appointed at half past one, and a little before 
that time I met him in the yard, on his way to 
the gallows with his cap and robe upon him, 
i inioned behind him, and the rope 
neck. V héwever, took him once 
the hand, anil bade him ‘good bye.’ At 
‘one he stood under the gallows. After 
‘by Me eysand Everts, and a short 
. Hatt, the rope was cut by 
Under Sheriff McDonough, and the poor victim 
was swinging in the air. For three or four 
minutes, he exhibited convulsive signs of agony. 
About five hundred persons we in attendance 
within the yard, an:| as many more outside. It 
was in every respect the most brutal and heart- 
hardening scene that could well be devised.— 
Charles made a few remarks, before the rope 
was cut, saying that he died happy, and urging 
the by-standers to take care of his wife. After 
hanging about forty minutes, he was taken down 
and put ina coffin. What disposition will be 
made of his body I cannot tell. About forty dol- 
Jars were collected of the crowd, for his funeral 
expenses, and for the benefit of his widow. 1 
hope this will be faithfully appropriated, and that 
he will be decently buried. A meeting of the op- 
ponents of Capital Punishment is to be held this 
evening, accounts of which you will find in our 
daily papers, I must close this hurried letter or 
lose the mail. Yours, Ors. 












For the Prisoner’s Friend. 


Sharacter of Opposers of Capital Punish- 
ment. 
Lynw, Sept. 26, 1846. 
Frignps Spear: 

I noticed the other day an extract from “Doctor 
Leonard Wood’s sermon, upon the execution of 
Pozier, in which he says, that frequenters of 
gambling houses and grog shops, are opponents 
above all others, of Capital Puni hment; and that, 
as you pass through the streets, and hear the loud 
oaths, and other blasphemy against God, ‘'These 
are the men whose sympathies are the most ex- 
cited in behalf of the abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment.’ This I must confess isa startling fact, 
and for one, I should be willing to rest the ques- 
tion of the abolition of capital punishment, upon 
this, being true or not; although even if it were 
true, it would be nothing more than what our 
Saviour said,—‘ That publicans and harlots 
should enter into the kingdom of ‘tod before oth- 
ers ;? but [deny the truth of the assertion alto- 
gether. I challenge the friends of the gallows to 
a discussion of the truthfulness of this charge. I 
assert, that all the swearers, gamblers, licentious 
men, and drunkards, are in favor of Capital 
Punishment, with scareely an exception; and I 
eall upon the friends of the death-penalty, to 
show the contrary. I have travelled to some ex- 
tent in behalf of this cause, and know that the 
worst part of the coimmunity, the scum and dregs 
of society, are the loudest in favor of a continu- 
ance of the gallows. You may go into any grog 
shop, in christendom, and where you will find one 
opposer of the death-penalty, you will find ten 
in favor of it, so in regard to g»mbling houses and 
profane swearers. I never heard a man swear 
against the gallows, and I have been acquainted 
with hundreds who were opposed to the bloody 
institution, but | have heard a plenty of swearing 
in behalf of this, so called, divine means of reform- 
ing the vicious. ‘U—n him, he ought to be hung,’ 
is as common an expression, as the defence of 
capital punishment, almost, and if the clergy do 
not swear in defence of the gallows, they come 
pretty near it, for they tell falsehoods, and get 
angry, while defending their ‘moral rainbow,’ 
and what is more than that, they indulge the very 
spirit of murder in their hearts, and are vindic 
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tive in their feelings towards the criminal. Where 
are the duellists, the warriors, the slaveholders, 
the men-stealers, and the revengeful of every 
name and class, in this controversy ?? Are they 
on the side of the sacredness of human life, or do 
they go for ‘hanging men by the neck until they 
be dead?? And those too, who, although I do 
not coincide in the opinion of their extreme 
wickedness are yet regarded by the mass of society, 
as the worst of men, the inmates of our prisons. 
Do they go against capital punishment? You 
ean find but seldom aman that does of that class 
of our fellow-men, And now for the other side of 
the question. Who are opposed to hanging? 


“The virtuous, the kind, the benevolent, the truly 


religious. The Lord Jesus Christ, to begin with, 
all the apostles, the early Christians, the ancient 
martyrs, John Huss the first reformer, and the 
great and good men in every age, who have la- 
bored for the elevation, instead of the crushing of 
our fellow-men. Lafayette, Daniel O’Connell, 
Dr. Rush, Edward Livingston, the ministers of 


Christ in every age, and in our own land, such 


men as Pror, Upnam, one of the mildest, most, 
humane and deeply religious men alive, and all 
whose names are known to the community, as 
engaged in the various reforms of the day. Who 
started the present agitation upon this subject? 
A swearer, a drunkard, a gambler? No; buta 
man whose chief fault is that he is mild to an ex- 
treme, and not stern and denunciatory enough in his 
efforts to improve man. Ihave no more to say 
upon this subject, only to repeat my challenge to 
ull who contend for the ‘ beautiful system of 
butchering men for crime,’ to prove this assertion 
of a D. D.’s, in regard to this matter if they can. 
A Friend or tHe CriminaL, 











‘1 SHALL ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEATH 
UNTIL | HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON- 
‘TRATED TO ME.’—Za/saveile. 


BOS,TON: 
WEDNESDAY, NOV.25, 1846. 








Perishing Classes of Boston, 


Such is the title of a Sermon, lately preached by 
Rey. ‘Theodore Parker, of this city, published by 
requ. st, from the passage, ‘It is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish, Matt. xviii 14. We 
have looked over this production with great pleas- 
ure. We are glad that the author has given it to 
the public. We need thousands of such sermons. 
How much better is it to devote the pulpit to the 
great Reforms embraced in the sermon than to 
discuss vew theories, ‘The author begins right, 
by speaking of neglected ind abandoned children, 
It appears thatthere is now about 3000 children 
in Boston who never attend any school. Mr. 
Parker follows the history of some of these echil- 
dren, a boy fur instance. He says: 

‘ Well, this boy steals some trifle—a biscuit, a bit of 
rope, or a knife from a shop window—he is seized and 
carried to jail. ‘The day conies for trial. He is march- 
ed through the streets in hand-cufis—the companion of 
drunkards and thieves—thus deadening thelittle self-res- 
pect which Nature left even in an outcast’s bosom. He 
sits there chiined like a beast—a boy in irons! the sport 
and mockery of men as vulgar as the common sewer. 
His trial comes. Of course he is convicted. ‘The show 
of his countenance is witness againsthim. His rags and 
dirt, his ignorance, his vagrant habits, his idleness—all 
testify against hin, That fuce so young, and yet so inn- 
pudent, so sly, so writ all over with embryo villany—is 
evidence enough. ‘Ihe jary are soon convinced, for they 
see his temptations in his look, and surely know that in 
such a condition men will steal: yes, they themselves 
would steal. The judge represents the Law, and that 
practically regards it a crine even for a boy to be weak 
and poor. Our Common Law, it seems to me, is based 
on Might, not Right. So he is hurried off to jail at a 
tender age, and made legally the companion of felons.’ 


Next, our friend looks at the poverty of these 
vagrants. He speaks of men under three classes: 

*' The first acts on society by their Capirax; the 
second, mainly by their Sk1LL—mental and manual, by 
educated labor; und the third, by their Muscugs, by 
brute force with little or no skill, uneducated labor.’ 


The poor he thinks comes from the iatter class. 
He then makes another division—the TRANSIENT- 
LY PooR, and the PERMANENTLY poor. He then! 
goes on to state the wretched condition of the 
poor from the crowded manner in which they live: 


‘ Those men live—if you can cal! it life—crowded to- 
gether more densely, | am told, than in Naples or Paris, 
in London or Liverpool—yes, Boston has its Ghetto, not 
for the Jews as at Prague and Rome, but for brother 


= — eS 
Christians. In the quarters inhabited mainly by the 
Poor, you find a filthiness and squalor which would as- 
tonisha stranger. ‘The want of comfort, of wir, of water, 
is terrible. Cold is a terrible foe in our winters, but im 
these places, I im told that men suffer more from want 
of water in sammer—than want of fire in winter.’ 





Our author shows chat the greatest mortality is 
among the Poor, 


‘Out of each hundred Catholics who died in Boston, 
froin 1833 to 1838, more than sixty-one were less than 
five years of age. ‘The result for the lust six years is no 
better. Of 100 children born amongst thew, only 38 
live five years ; only 11 become fifty! A grey-haired 
Irishman we seldom see.’ . 

Mr. Parker then goes on to show at what an ex- 
horbitant rate the Poor purchase their provisions: 


‘I am told it is not a rare thing for them to buy inferi- 
or qualities of flour at 6 cents a pound, or $11-88 a bar- 
rel, while another man buys a month’s supply ata time 
for $4 or $5a burrel, ‘This may be an extreme case— 
but | know that in some places in this city, un inferior 
article is now retailed to them at 97-92 the barrel. 


He then speaks of the exclusion of the Poor 
from our churches: 


* Once in our Puritan meeting-houses, there were ‘body 
seats ’ for the door; for a long Lime free galierics, where 
wen sat and were not ashimed. Now tis not so, A 
Christian society about to build a church, aud having 
50,000, does not spend $40,000 for that, maning it a 
church for ali, and keep $10,000 as a fund for the poor. 
No, it borrows %30,000 more, and then shuts the Peor 
out of its bansrupt aisles,’ 

Mr. Parker then gives some startling facts re- 
specting the extent of Crime: 

‘in less than one year, namely, from the 9thof June, 
1845, to the second of June, 1840, there were commit- 
ted lo your siouse of Correction, in this city, 1,228 per- 
sous, u illic more than one out of every filiy-six in the 
Whoie popuiauion that is more than ten years vid. Of 
these 644 were women; 854, men. bive were sentenced 
to an indetiniie period, and forty-seven to an addiiional 
period Of sOutary Lnprisonment. im what foiiows, | 
muke no account of thot, But the whoie reiainlig pe- 
riod of their seutences, umounts to more than 044 years; 
ur 193,005 days, in addition to this, im the year end- 
ligewith Juue Yih, 1846, we sent irom boston to the 
State Prison, thity-live wore, and for a period, of 18,- 
d¥d days, of Which 205 were solitary. ‘Lhus it appears 
that the iiegai and couvicted crime of Boston in one year, 
wus punished by baprisonment for 247,154 days. , Now 
as boston contaus but 114,306 persous of all ages, and 
only 0Y,.12 that ure over ten years of age, it foliows tha, 
the iwprisommuent of citizens of Bosion for crime in one 
yer amounts to more than one day and tWenly-one hours, 
for each man, Wo.wan, and child, of to wore than three 
days and three hours, for each one over ten years of 
age.’ 

Mr. Parker gives some alarining facts respect- 
ing the INTeMpERATE. He shows that about $2,- 
190,000 are spent annually for liquor drank on the 
spol! ‘i his is double the sum paid tor the whole 
public education of the people in the entire State 
of Massachusetts! He says: 

‘ In Boston alone, last year, there were distilled 2,873,- 
623 guliouz of spirit. In five years, from 1840 to “44, 
Boston exported 2,156,990 and imported 2,887,993 
gallons. ‘ihey burnt up a man the other day, at the dis- 
tillery in Merriusac-street. You read the siory in the 
daily papers, and remember how the by-standers looked 
on with horror to see the wounded man attemptiag with 
his hands to fend off the flames from his naked head! 
Great Lieaven! It was not the first wan that distillery 
has burned up!’ 


Mr. Parker goes on to show the remepy for 
Crime. Among other plans he suggests the im- 
portance of doing something for Discharged Con- 
victs, by providing a Prisoner’s HoME where the 
criminal on his release could find a home and 
work, He then refers to our humble labors, and, 
well observes: 

‘ As the case now is, there is almost no hope for the 
poor offender. ‘ Legal justice’ proves often /eyal ven- 
geunce, and total ruin to the poor wretch on whom it 
fulls ; it grinds him to powder! All reform of csiminals, 
without such a place, seems to me worse than hopeless. 
If possible, such an institution seems more needed for the 
woimen, than even for the men : but I have not now time 
to dwell on this theme. You know the efforts of two good 
men amongst us, who, with slender means, and no great 
encouragement from the public, are indeed the Friends of 
the Prisoner. God bless them in their labors. 

A society is now formed for this purpose. It 
has accomplished much. The work must, how- 
ever, languish till something more is done. ‘The 
Society has one agent in the field to plead the 
cause, and even that one often returns to his home 
without enough to maintain his own family! A 
circular will soon be issued stating some facts, now 
generally unknown. Assistance will be asked, 





and it is believed it will be rendered. 
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In closing his sermon, Mr. Parker pays a high 
compliinent to one of the most devoted friends of 
humanity that we have become acquainted with, 
but who has now gone toa better world. We 
close our remarks with the following tribute which 
he pays to his moral worth: 

‘Since last we met, one of our number* has taken that 
step in life commonly called death, He was deeply in- 
terested and active in the movement for the perishing 
classes of men. After his spirit had passed on, a woman 
whom he had rescued, and her children with her, from 
intemperance and ruin, came aud laid her hand on that 
cold forehead whence the kindly soul had fled, and 
mourning that her failures had often grieved his heart be- 
fore, vowed solemnly to keep steadfast forever, and go 
back to evil ways no more! ? Who would not wish his 
forehead the altar for such » vow; what nobler monu- 
ment to a good man’s membry! ‘Lhe blessing of those 
ready to perish fell on him. If his hand cannot help us— 


his example may.’—c. s. 
*Nath’l F. Thayer, aged 29. 





Bible Objections. 

Many and various are the objections which are 
ur inst the abolitlon of the Death Penal- 
Mite cguicocty is the Bible mow quoted to 
sustain it. Very seldom do we read an article in 
favor of the gallows that does not appeul to the 
Bible as its. strong hold. We cannot but notice 
the fact, however, that the Old ‘Testament is 
much more frequently quoted than the New. 

it is a fuet that should be well understood, that 
the Bible, and especially the Old ‘lestament, has 
been used to oppose and if possible, to crusa eve- 
ry great movement that has been commenced to 
renovate and bless the world. Does one advocate 
freedom, he is told that Abraham held slaves ; 
does he advocate peace, he is gravely inform- 
ed that the Israelites were commanded to de- 
stroy the heathen ; does he labor to induce 
the people to abandon the use of all intoxicating 
‘rinks, he is told that Jesus sanctioned the use of 
wine. ‘hus has the Bible been used to sanction 
aud sustain all these abomniable practices, 

Notwithstan.!ing the Bible objections which 
have been made against these noble enterprises, 
not one of them has been crushed, but they have 
been steadily making their way ouward, remov- 
ing whatever has come in their course. ‘I'he Bible 
objections have been carefully examined, and 
it has been found that the scriptures as a whole, 
when properly understood, were in favor of peace, 
freedem and temperance. After a while the 
opponents of these causes have ceased to op- 
pose them on scriptural grounds, though they 
have sometimes continued to object to them for 
either reasons. 

Our cause is now where those to which we 
have referred have been. We must expect for 
aseason that the Bible will be urged against us. 
We ure willing, as we trust, patieutly to hear, 
and candidly to examine the bible objections that 
may be laid before us. We close this article 
with an extract from some remarks by the Rev. 
Dr. Whatley, upon a similar subject. 

‘In proportion,’ says the Doctor, as any great meas- 
ure ‘ gins ground in public estination—in proportion 
ag it tends to overthrow prevailing errors—in the same 
degree it may be expected to call forth angry declama- 
tion from those who are wedded to prejudices they can- 
notdefend. But till the advocates of Christianity shall 
have become auiversully much better acquainted with 
the true character of their religion, thin universally they 
huve ever yet been, we must always expect that every 
great theory that is brought into notice will be assailed, 
en religious grounds, by those who either have not 
atudied the subject or are incompetent to judge of it ; or, 
again, who are addressing themselves to such persons 
as are so vircumstanced, and wish to excite and to take 
advantage of the passions of the ignorant.’—s. M. s. 


Our Affairs, 

Since we stated that the expenses of the Pris- 
oner’s Friend, were about equal to its income, 
several friends have felt that something ought to 
be done. It is proposed to raise $500. We have 
spent every thing, and are now unable to meet 
the common wants of life. We need some as- 
sistance, and we must obtain it, or the whole 
movement must stop. A few weeks more, and 
the year closes, and we have some pressing de- 
mands to meet. Friegds whom we owe, will 
not wait much longer. A circular is now pre- 
paring to send abroad. Where are our female 
friends? Shall we stop, or go on? It is not for 


us to answer thé question, but for the friends of 


the cuuse. Let us put the matter intu form.— 
The sum proposed, is $500. 


Dr. Channing has pledged $20,00 
A triend, (C.) in Boston, 3,00 


We have then to raise $477,00 





Many who discontinue, owesmall sums. This 
week alone, that sum is $8. Is this right? Our 
friends must remember that we have no advertis- 
ing patronage whatever. Postmasters are espe- 
cially negligent , one writes, your paper has not 
been taken out of the office for six months. It 
should be remembered that the law holds them 
liuble. We look now for aid immediately. 





Three Cheers for the Pope of Rome!! 


We understand that his Holiness, the Pope of Rome 
intends to abolish Capital Punishm nt, and to substitate 
imprisonment for life. God bless tae Pope in his efforts 
to abolish the hideous gallows. W {! not the Protestants 
imitate his noble example ? 





Trisute to Wm.Luoyp Garrison. The Anti- 
Slavery Ladies at Edinburgh have presented to Mr. Garri- 
son a silver tea service having the following inscription: 


Presented to Wm. Lloyd Garrison, of Boston, U. S., 
by the fiiends of Freedom in Edinburgh, as an expression 
of their gratitude for his unweariud exertions in the cause 
of the slave, and for his labors ia exposing the cruelty 
and wickedness of slavery. 

Edinburgh, Oct. 21st 1846. 


Job 29, 11-12-13. ‘When the ear heard me, then it 
blessed me; and when the eye saw me, it gave witness 
to me: Because | delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fartherless and him that had none to help hin. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me: 
and f caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.’ 





Next week we shall give the Phrenological and 
Physiological character of Charles Thomas, by 
L. N. Fowler. 





Sterling, Mass, 

We have been lecturing in this town. We 
were kindly received, especially by the Rev. Mr. 
Whitney, and his amiable lady. We felt that 
every thing was done to make our stay pleasant, 
We obtained only three or four subscribers, how- 
ever, for the weather was very unpleasant. At 
some future day, no doubt, something more may 
be accomplished.—c. s, 


Newburyport, Mass, 

I delivered a lecture two weeks ago last Sunday 
evening on Temperance, in this place to a crow- 
ded house. Many were compelled to go away 
disappointed, being unable to: enter the spacious 
Market Hall. Weare always glad to improve 
every favorable opportunity to help the ‘Tempe- 
rance cause along ; for we are deeply sensible that 
Intemperance is one of the principle causes of 
crime. Should Intemperance cease, there would 
be but very few prisoners to need our assistance. 
—J. M. 8. 








NOTICE. 

This week we send the Prisoner’s Friend toa num- 
ber of humane persons who are known to be friend- 
ly to our cause. Ours isthe only paper in the 
world devoted to this wise and benevolent enter- 
prise. Persons who receive this number, marked 
with a pen, are requested to examine it, and if 
they like it, to forward te our office the small sun 
of one dollar, the subscription price of the paper 
for one year. ‘Those who cannot themselves take 
it are requested to show it to their friends, and 
solicit them to subscribe for it, If the paper is 
not wanted, the person to whom it is direeted will 
please return it to No, 40 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Those who do not return it will be considered as 
subseribers. C, &. J, M. SPEAR. 





VARIETY. 


GLADNESs IN Prison. Ata recent meeting of the 
convicts in the Charlestown Prison; the subject of obser- 
ving Thanksgiving duy was brought up and discussed, 
and a resvlution passed to devote the day to thanksgiving 
and prayer, with appropriute -ervices, in compliance 
with the Governor’s procianition One of the convicts 
has written a hymn to be sung on the occasion, and 
another has set it to music. 

Do young ladies know that the morning air is the 
best cosmetic, and that flowers are clad in their best at- 
tire, and send forth their sweetest perfumes, early in the 
morning? It is a faet. 

A servant girl, on leaving her place was accosted by 
her master as to her reason for leaving. ‘ Mistress is so 
quick-tempered that I cannot live with her,’ said the 
girl. ‘Well,’ suid the gentleman, ‘ You know it is no 
sooner begun than it is over.” ‘ Yes sir, and no sooner 
over than began again.’ 

Sincutar Forerveness. An article in the Quar- 
terly Review, on the Culloden papers, mentions a char- 
acteristic instance of an old Highland warrior’s mode of 
pardon. You must forgive even your bitterest enemy, 
Kenmuir, now,’ suid the confessor to him, as he lay on 
his death-bed. — * Well, if | must, I must,’ replied the 
chieftain ; but my curse on you, Donald,’ turning to- 
wards his son, ‘if you forgive him.’ 


The True American has been discontinued for the 
present. 





THIRTEENTH NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY BA- 
ZAAR. 

FANEUIL-HALL, will open, Dec. 22d. Those who 
wish to help the Cause, to see beautiful and rare articles 
of every description from all parts of the world, and to 
purchase Christmas and New-Year’s presents, no where 
else to be obtained, should not fail to attend. 

HC Friends of the Cause are informed that contribu- 
tions of evergreens for the decoration of the Hall, per- 
sonal aid in putting them up on the Saturday and Mon- 
day preceding the 22d., supplies of all kinds for the re- 
freshment table, linen, bleached cotton to cover the tables, 
materials to be wrought up, and money for the payment 
of unavoidable expenses and the publication of the Li 
erty Bell, are all modes of assistance by which the pur- 
poses of the Bazaar may be effectually promoted. 


MARIA W. CHAPMAN, for the 
Committee of Thirty-Two. 
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TRANSIENT BOARDING. 


Persons often visit Boston to spend a few days who do 
not like to go to a Tavern. Especially is this true of 
Ladies. Should such be disposed to cal] at my house, 
No. 30 London Street, [ can accommodate them. My 
house is in,the South part of the city, within ten minutes 
walk of the Old-Colony, Worcester, P:ovidence, and 
New-Bedford Depots, “ J. M. SPEAR, 
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NOTICE. i 
The subscriber would be glad to accommodate a man 

and wife with two or three soos, or accommodate two 


gentleimen with board. Co SPEAR, 
London-Street. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

For sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend, 

a general assortment of School Books, including 
Geographies, Arithmeties, Grammars, works on 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Al- 
gebra, Mathematics, Latin and Greek Grammars, 
Readers, Lexicons, and other standard text books 
used in Academies, Colleges, &c. Please give us 
a call. ‘ 








INCE 
REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 
‘ FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HI8 SANC” 
TUARYS FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 


HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.-—Jible. : ‘ 














UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH? 





VERMONT! EuGene. Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child; time of execution 
any day. 

MAINE! Tuomas Tuorn, for murder ; now 
confined at hurd labor in the State Prison: time of 
execution any day. 

NEW-YORK! Tirtuet, for the murder of 
John Covert at Whitehall. ‘Time of execution 
not known. 

Witiiam Freeman, for the murder of the 
Van Nest family, near Auburn. 

VIRGLNIA! Honrer Hiner, for the murder ot 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of 
February, 1847. 


ARKANSAS! Margin, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 


ILLINOIS! Auonzo Prennineron, for the 
ft urder of Simon Davis. Time of execution not 
xed. ‘ 


MARYLAND! Ww». Wueever, a slave, for 
engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 
unknown. 

Josern ALexanper, at Baltimore. Time of 
execution not appointed. 

GEORGIA!t Crark Warson, a slave, for 
burglary. ‘Time of execution not known, 

Tree persons to be hung Nov. 28th. 

SQBrH CAROLINA! WittumM A, Pow- 
ELL, Convicted of Kidnapping a colored boy, and 
selling him asa slave in Florida. TYo be execut- 
ed at Darlington on the first Friday in January, 
1347, 





MURDERED! 
By the Sheriff of New-York, Nov. 20th, a man 
by the name of Cuartes Tuomas, aged 46, the 
son of a Methodist Clergyman, 


‘Like wolvos ravening the prey, to shed blood, and to 
destroy souls, to get dishonest gain. * * * Thus saith the 
Lord, Wo tothe bloody city. Behold, therefore I am 
uguinst thee.’ 


BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT, &c. 


if “AVING opened an office (40 Cornhill) we can now 
meet the wants of our friends in regard to works 
on Capital Punishment. We have a few pampb- 
lets and larger works for sale, some of which are from 
Kngland. Should the friends of the cause extend to us 
some little encouragement in this way, we could afford te 
print a variety of tracts The following is a list : 
‘Titles of Jesus. By Charles Spear. I6thedition. $1 00 
Fssays on Capital Punishment. By Charles 


Spear, 0 62 
Irremediability of Capital Punishment, 0 04 
‘Thoughts on the Death Penalty. By Charles C. 

Burleigh, 0 25 


A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to 
the Legislature of the State of New-York. 


By John L. O'Sullivan. 1841, 0 75 
Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. By 

E. H. Chapin. 1843, 0 12 
Ponishment of Death proved to be unlawful, 


in a letter to the Marquis of Northampton. 

by John Pell. London. 1845, 0 06 
Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to 

the incumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on 

Capital Punishment. By Samuel Roberts. 

London. 1841, 0 
Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. By Robert 

Rantoul, Esq. 0 25 
Letters on the Death-Penalty, addressed to his 

Excellency Gov. Briggs, and the Members of 

the Massachusetts Legislature 0 06 
Refori of the Criminal, by O. W. Bacon 0 06 


JUST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND, 


The writings of J. Sydney Taylor, 1 vol. royal oe- 
tavo, $3 08 
Of which work an Engiish paper thus speaks : 
Capital Punishments unsanctioned by the Gospel. 
By Henry Christmas, M. A., F. R. S., F. 8. 
A., St. Johns College, Cambridge, 0 06 
Tn addition to those on Capital Punishment, &c., 
the following, among other works are for sale at the 
office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 
3} The following may be sent by mail:— 
Letters on Clairvoyance, by the celebrated Jackaon 
Davis, 0 2 
Theodore Parker’s Sermon on War, 0 15 
Facts and Important Information for Young Men, 0 12 
Do. do. for Young Wo- 
men, 
Slaveholding and the Slavehclder’s Religion, 
Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou. 
A New System ot Penmanship, 
Do. do. 
Beauties of Penmanship, 
Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 
Phonographic Class Beok, 
Reading Lessons in do. 
Dymond on War, 
Reign of Peace, 
Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev J T 
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Sargeant, 0 20 
Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the Cha- 
racter of the Disciples, 017 
Parker’s Installation Sermon, 0 12 
Channing on Slavery, 0 26 
Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 0 37 
Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 017 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 0 25 
Hand-Book of Hydropathy, 0 37 
Facts in Hydropathy, 0 18 
Last Report of the New-York Prison Association, 0 25 
Elements of Animal Magnetism, 0 10 
Power of Kindness, 0 12 
Liberty Cap, 010 
lowler on ‘Temperance, 0 06 
Do. on Matrimony, 0 25 
Do. on Tight Lacing, 0 06 
Do. on Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 0 50 


Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 0 25 
Synopsis of Phrenology, 12 
Pictorial Alphabet, and other Works for children, 0 12 
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Advice to the Married and Single, . 0 12 
Prisoner’s Lament, by E. W. Locke. (Set te Mu- 

sic, ) 0 10 
Spooner on Poverty. 0 25 
Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 0 25 
Engravings of W. L. Garrison, Aby K. Fos- 

ter, Daniel O’Connell, Father Mathew, 

&e., 012 0 37 
Phrenologica] Guide, 9 12 

Do. Almanack, 0 06 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

Teetotaller’s New Song Book, 0 12 
Opinions of Luther, Calvin and Malancthon on the 
Sabbath, 0 12 


it? The following may also be sent by mail by re 


moving the covers. , 


History of Women, by Mrs. Child, 1 00 
Biography of Good Wives, 0 63 
Causes of the Decline of Manhood, 0 45 
A Condensed and Popular View of the Evi- 
deuces of Christianity, 0 62 
Foster's Book-Keeping, 1 00 
House I Live in, by Dr. Alcott, 0 50 
Young Husband, ps 0 75 
Young Wife, “9 0 75 
Young Mother, “ 0 75 
Graham’s Letters to Young Men on Chastity, 0 50 
Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, ‘ 1 06 
Interior Life, by do. 1 06 
Practice of Holiness, by do. 0 37 
Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory, 1 00 
Coube’s Physiology, 0 75 
Do. Phrenology, 0 50 
Do. en the Constitution of Man, 0 50 
Do. on Diet, 0 50 
Do, on the Management of Children, 0 50 
Memoir of Howard, 0 50 
Do. of Wilberforce, @ 25 
Do. of Jonathan Walker, 0 37 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, 0 31 
Fowler’s Phrenology, 1 00 
Fowler on the Church and Religion, 0 50 
Acts of the Elders. 0 50 
Consumption Prevented, 0 37 
Sweethearts and Wives, by T. 8. Arthur, 0 37 
Lovers and Husbands, “e © 37 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

An important work on the authority of the Scrip- 

tures, by Joun Prince, being a course of Lec- 

tures in elucidation of the origin of the several 
works composing our present Bible, 1 00 
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“POETRY. | 





WHEN I8 THE TIME TO DIE? 
1 asked a glad and happy child, 
Whose hands were filled with flowers, 
Whose silvery laugh rang free and wild 
Among the vine-wreathed bowers; 
J crossed her sunny path, and cried, 
© When is the time to die?” 
* Not yet! not yet!’ the child replied, 
And swiftly bounded by. 
Lasked a maiden ; back she threw 
The tresses of her hair ; 
Grief’s tresses o’er her cheeks I knew, 
Like pearls that glistened there ; 
A flush passed o’er her lilly brow, 
I heard her spirit sigh; 
* Not now,’ she cried, ‘O no! not now, 
Youth is no time i» die!’ 
I asked a mother, as she pressed, 
Her first-born in her arms, 
As gently on her tender breast 
She laid those infant charms; 
In quivering tones her accents came— 
Her eyes were dim with tears; 
‘My boy, his mother’s life must claim 
For many, many years.’ 
1 questioned one in manhood’s prime, 
Of proud and fearless air; 
His brow was furrowed not by time, 
Or dimmed by woe or care. 
In angry accents he replied, 
And flashed with scorn his eye; 
‘Talk not to mg of death,’ he cried, 
‘ For only age sheuld die.’ 


1 questioned age; for him the tomb 
Had long been all prepared ; 

But death who withers youth and bloom, 
This man of years had spared. 

Once more his nature’s dying fire 
flashed high, and thus he cried : 

‘ Life! only life, is my desire!’ 
Then gasped, and groaned, and died. 

l asked a christian,—‘* Answer thou 
When is the hour of death!’ 

A holy calm was on his brow 
And peaceful was his breath; 

And sweetly o’er his features stole, 
A smile, a light divine; 

He spake the language of his soul,— 
‘My Master’s time is mine.’ 


~ M ISCELLA NY. 














From the New-York Morning News. 
The Discharged Convict. 
BY I, ANDERSON SMITH. 

At the age of eighteen, Walter Manning was 
left an orphan. His education had been some- 
what neglected, but yet he was a young man of 
great natural abilities, and was admitted by all 
who knew him for his gentlemanly address and 
sociability. If there were one fault he had more 
than another when his parents died, it was of be- 
ing too good natured. The ‘milk of human kind- 
ness’ in his breast seemed running over, and as 
every body knew his generous temperament there 
were but very, very few, who did not take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Time rolled on; Edward Manning became of 
age, and an altered man. He was morose, idle, 
and dissolute in his habits, His associates were 
the lazy and reckless, and his time was mostly 
spent in the ale-house, enjoying the bliss of noisy 
drunkenness and mirth. It was on the night of 
the 19th of November, 183-, that ‘the party’ had 
assembled at the ‘Oxive Lear’ for the purpose, 
as Walter suid, of having ‘a regular blow out.’ 
His companions and himself had ‘ struck for wa- 
ges’ (they were practical printers) that afternoon, 
and they were determined to drown all thoughts 
of sadness by indulging in ‘ potations pattle deep.’ 

* How long since you became one of us ?’ said 
rather a tall and eccentric looking individual to 
Manning as he raised a goblet to his lips. 

‘ Jnst three years ago,’ was the reply. ‘ Yes, 
as I live, just three years ago to-morrow night.’ 

* We have seen some pretty hard times since 
then, eb 7’ 

‘God knows we have, Jim—God knows we 
have.’ 

‘For my part I do not intend remaining in this 
condition long. I am tired and sick of the treat- 
ment I have been in the habit of reeeiving, and I 
am resolved to make one bold effort to better my- 
self. We are poor, comparatively speaking, beg- 
gars, our exertions are but ill repaid, and what 


in the name of all that’s reasonable is the use of 
us wasting our time in this way ?? 

‘Don’t be foolish, Jim,’ said Manning, ‘you 
know we were born poor, and if we want money 
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‘we have got to work and earn it. There is but 
‘ one alternative—toil, toil, toil !’ 


*Gammon ! nonsense! while other men are 
sleeping in their beds, we, by a single movement 
ean become rich. Hat think of that—rich.’ 

‘ As you love me, Jim, do not—do not speak of 
that again. IT amafraid , 

‘ Afraid?’ ha! ha! afraid of what?? 

*'T'o become the wicked wretch that you would 
make me.’ 

* That I would make you?? No, man ; I would 

have you rich, happy.’ 
, Can happiness be purchased by deeds of 
\Fime? Can the possession of a few base coin, 
‘for a few short hours, make either of us Wiser or 
‘better ? No, no, Jim, rather than a stain should 
rest upon my soul, | would sooner be the poorest 
beggar that walks the streets of this great city.’ 

* Have you any recollection of your childhood’s 
idays, Manning ; of the privations and sufferings 
‘of your parents? Have you ary recollection of 
_your mother’s breaking heart, after that beggarly 
jlandlord moved your furniture in the street ? 
‘Have you any recollection of the oath you made 
| when the pretty black-eyed girl jilted you because 
‘you were a poor printer? Ha! ha! I see the 
he fire returning to your face ; you do recollect 

it all; the man is rising within you.’ 
‘ The demon, you mean, Jim, the demon!’ cried 
Manning, as he arose and clutched the arm of his 
;companion, “I feel the devil at my heart. Jim, 
|oh, save me ! save me!’ 
| *Pshaw! nonesense! don’t speak so loud, the 
‘boys will hear. You are coming to your senses 
‘only ; you are now beginning to see the ill usage, 
| and insult with which you have been treated dur- 
‘ing your life—you are now Walter Manning.’ 
{ «Nostain yet rests upon my name, Jim; my 





mother, tow in heaven, looks upon me!’ 
| So did the black-eyed beauty look upon Wal- 
‘ter Manning, the poor printer, and laugh, ha! ha!’ 
‘There, there ; say no more, Jim; I feel the 
devil’s grip, ’tis but one step—peace and plenty 
while living, and everlasting misery when dead.’ 
. *Speak not of death ; on such an occasion as 
this we should be happy. By earnest solicitation 
‘will you consent to become rich, and make up your 
‘mind to have nothing todo with poverty, but 
ithink, consent—ha! ha! quite a joke!’ 
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Alas, for poor human nature; the arguments 


and words of Jim Howard—that was his name— 


were too much for him, and Walter Manning did 
| become a felon. We will not relate how he was 
led on, step by step, until crime became to him a 
pleasure. We will not relate how each manly 
desire, each noble resolve, (the most obdurate 
criminal has some touch of conscience) to turn 
back again were crushed by the fiend who tempted 
him to destruction. No, no, we’ll turn to Walter 
Manning in prison, for he had been arrested for 
robbing on the highway, tried and condemned to 
a felon’s cell! Oh, those were bitter, bitter mo- 
ments of mental anguish, when he thought for the 
first time of his abject and miserable condition ; 
of the golden opportunities he had let pass by ; 
of his wickedness of heart, of his confidence in 
villains. ‘The walls of the cold stone cell were 
solema monitors to him. ‘They reminded him of 
pleasures past, of happiness never again to re- 
turn. While musing with his sad and bitter 
thoughts, a spirit would whisper in his ear to tell 
him what he was, and what he might have been. 
At such times tears would drop upon his hands— 
they were tears of pity shed by angels! ‘The long 
forgotten thoughts of former days would rush up- 
on his mind—the cruel words he oft had spoken 
thoughtlessly to his mother, would start up, and 
like red hot needles, would burn deep, deep, in 
his brain. Oh, what would he have given if he 
had taken her good counsel when a boy, and aban# 
doned the society of those who were leading him 
on tocrime and misery, His mother had been 
the only friend he had ever known, and yet how 
lightly when living, did he treat her advice.— 
When free from prison once more, how soon he 
would visit that old church yard, and there, upon 
his mother’s grave, pray—God of heaven hear it 
—pray for forgiveness! He would water the 
green grass with his tears ; he would res##there 
morning, noon and night ; he would never leave 
her grave until he had washed out every stain 
that rested upon his soul. ‘Then, he would be 
happy again. Then he could listen to the sing- 
ing of the birds; and then he could take his 
brother man by the hand and not feel the deep 
and damning scar now pressed upon his forehead. 
But harkt what rattling noise is that? *Tis the 
keeper removing the bolts ftom the door of his 
cell, He isa felon again; his happy thoughts 
have fled, and he looks up into his master’s face 








and smiles. He is to walk forth to the prison 
yard, and there toil with wo and misery.— 
He feels this, and again a scene of his help- 
lessness and desolation rushes upon him.— 
He cannot shake it off, and his thoughts return 
to crime and revenge. From «day to day he toils 
in the prison yard with his brother felons, some 
old in crime before they were boys; he knows 
their minds, he hears their thoughts, and before 
the sun has set all the kindly resolves of the pre- 
vious evening are banished from his mind. He 
toiled on thus, day by day, with no kind words to 
cheer him up, no happy thoughts for the fu- 
ture. At last the time of his imprisonment, two 
years, expired, and he was on the morrow to be 
set atliberty. He had entered the prison walls 
with shame and disgrace upon his head, and now 
that he was to go once more forth into the world, 
who would take him by the hand and welcome 
him as honest Walter Manning. He saw the 
faces of men turned against him—he saw them 
spurn and kick him from their doors. He leaves 
the prison, he wishes the keepers a warm ‘ good 
bye ! They shake his hands and ‘hope he’ll 
have a jolly time of it!’ And ence more in the 
world, with merry hearts throbbing around him, 
with the faces of men lit up with cheerfulness as 
guides to better fortune, he cannot but be happy. 
Let us see. He applies for work, he has no ref- 
erence but his felon brothers ; his voice faliers 
when asking to earn his bread honestly ; he is 
suspected ; convict in flaming letters is stamped 
upon his face, and he is compelled to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. He tries, tries with all the 
strength of mind and body yet left him. With 
what success ? He is again suspected and turned 
away with scorn and contempt. One look of for- 
giveness, one kind word, would now restore him 
from his loneliness, redeem, regenerate, and make 
him the man that God intended him to be. He is 
alone in the world without a single friend, with- 
out a roof to give him shelter. For two days not 
even a crust of bread passed his mouth. He is 
beginning to be pointed at asa discharged con- 
vict, every one turns out of his way in the street, 
or else crosses over onthe other side, as if his 
presence was to be avoided as an infection.— 
Starvation stares him in the face, the grim mon- 
ster, death, rises before him, he must either per- 
ish or steal, He feels the devil again at his heart, 
the fierce and deadly passion almost chokes him, 
but with his clenched fist, and firm set teeth, he 
resolves to die by inches, day by day, rather than 
plunge his soul deeper in guilt than it already is. 
Where are all your philanthropists, Christians, 
reformists now ? Where are these good people 
who send money and bibles to the heathen in 
foreign lands, while ignorance, sorrow, and shame 
are gnawing the vitals of thousands in our midst? 
Where are they now, when such a chance of do- 
ing good is before them. Does any one step for- 
ward and take Walter Manning by the hand as if 
he were a brother? No, no, not one! Yet al- 
though he has sank so low in vice, he is by re- 
taining any thing of his original nature, ten times 
better than those who see his condition, and will 
not hold forth an inducement, one single hope to 
save him. Edward Manning is now a miserable 
wretch, in rags and filth, deserted by all, befriend- 
ed by none. He roams the streets’ in all the 
squalor of disease and poverty, every one turns 
coldly away when he approaches, and some say 
that he is mad. We will follow him down this 
narrow lane, and see where he goes, Stop, he 
enters the door of yonder low groggery, and calls 
for ‘a glass of brandy.’ He raises the decanter, 
and pours the glass half full, his eyes brighten as 
it sits before him ; he clasps it with his trembling 
fingers and with a laugh of savage delight pours 
the liquor down his throat. ‘The bar-keeper 
looks wild with astonishment, but he gives him 
no time for reflection—he throws the tumbler 
upon the floor, and rushes madly from the place. 


Fear and shame crowded on his mind. The 
liquor reaches his brain, it whirls round, hurrah! 
his trouble is drawing to a close, the curtain now 
will soon ring down on the last aet of his life.— 
He passes through court and alley, down one street 
and up another, until at last he reaches the river 
side. Hark! there is a rustling noise along the 
wharf, some one is hiding from his view. One 
plunge, and all is over—one plunge, that’s all, 
why stop and think, why walk back from the 
edge so fearfully, why shrink, why lacerate 
your flesh, why call for help? There, there, 
you are calm now ; see, the waves are beckon- 
ing you to their embrace. 


‘ Stop, for God’s sake, stop Manning!’ exclaim- 
ed a man laying his hand tightly on his arm.-- 





You know not what you are doing—you are 
mad !? 

‘ Mad !’ he shouted in reply, ‘to be sure I am! 
Look at my hollow cheeks, my sunken eyes, my 
shivering limbs—mad, to be sure I am ! 

‘Do you not know me ?? said the stranger al- 
tering his voice somewhat. ‘1 have tracked you 
out and followed you for hours.’ 

Manning turned, and beheld his old associate, 
Jim Howard, but so altered that he looked not 
like the same person, 

‘Man or devil?’ he shrieked, ‘let loose your 
held !? 

‘No, Pll not until you consent to leave this 
place,’ answered Jim, and holding still tighter 
on his arm. 

*You have been my evil genius, you have 
brought ruin and degradation on my head? almost 
yelled Manning. 

‘I have come now to atone for my past con- 
duct, to implore your forgiveness,’ 

‘You have come too late—the hour is past for 
that ?? And as he spoke he struck him a blow in 
the face with the ferocity of a madman, ! he 
totters and falls, but holding tight on = 
arm. They fight and scuffle in the dirt, and now 
they approach the edge of the wharf. Manning’s 
hand is upon Jim’s-throat, a giant strength is in 
his arm, and he feels as if he would like to strangle 
him on the spot. Jim Howard’s face grows black, 
his tongue is hanging upon his cheek—one bold 
effort more or all is lost—Great Heaven they are 
now nexrly over the wharf! Manning strikes 
him another blow with his fist, and the next mo- 
ment they are both struggling together in the wa- 
ter. A low murmering sound is heard—now a 
curse disturbs the stillness of the night, and now 
all is as quiet and peaceful as a few moments be- 
fore. The moon darted out from underneath a 
cloud, and as itshed its mellow light upon the 
waters, a few faint ripples alone remained to tel} 
of the terrible encounter, 





The Argument of Self-Defence. 


Those who uphold the gallows, often justify 
the infliction of the Death punishment on the 
ground of self-defence. ‘I'hat it is right to take 
life in self-defence, when our own lives are in 
iminent peril we will not stop now to argue, but, 
admitting it, what does it prove for Capital Punish- 
ment ? Let us suppose acase that will be in 
point. You are assaulted by a person, who, from 
malice or passion, seeks to tuke your life ; in the 
encounter you completely disable him and have 
him entirely and securely inyour power. Would 
you now, after having had time to become cool 
and dispassionate, deliberately proceed to take 
his lite? Would the principles of Christianty, or 
the dictates of enlightened justice justify you in 
thus slaying a fellow-man? You at once reply in 
the negative. Yet this is the very thing that we 
do under the sanction of the Law! After having the 
murderer completely in the custody of the proper 
officers of the law; instead of ordering him to be 
safely confined and deprived of the means and dis- 
position of doing further violence, these oflicers, 
(frail men, like the prisoner,) are directeil to 
choke him to death ‘according tolaw!? ‘Thus 
the argument of self-defence falls to the ground. 
—Spirtt of the /ige. 





GenTLemMen.—A rustic in England in speaking 
of some depredations committed by a person on 
his master’s grounds, said, that some gentleman 
had done them. ‘How do you know it was a 
gentleman?? ‘Oh, because he keeps fourteen 
horses and another man’s wife.’ 
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